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SKETCH RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH AT ISOVA 


Frankish Architecture in Greece’ 


BY RAMSAY TRAQUAIR [F.], PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


INCE the Roman Empire was divided between 

East and West, Greece has lain upon the border 
K_Zline. It has produced no architecture or art 
of its own, but has taken its art from its neigh- 
bours. This has been in the main Byzantine, yet a 
Western strain has constantly intermingled with the 
principal stock. ‘The Frankish conquest of 1204 intro- 
duced definite Gothic features. At least two of the 
buildings of Elis, the Monastery of Isova and S. Sophia 
at Andravida, must have been designed and partly built 
by Western craftsmen, and part of the Church of S. 
Paraskevé at Chalkis shows unmistakable Western work- 
manship. All through Greece, too, we find buildings 
whose architecture shows the influence of Gothic models 
intermingling with the craftsmanship of the Byzantine 
builders. 





* This Paper embodies the results of a visit to Greece by the 
author as a student of the Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund, and is published here by the courtesy of the Committee 
of the Fund. 

‘The drawings and photographs of the buildings in Achaia were 
made along with the late Herr Adolph Struck, of the German 


Archeological Institute in Athens. He unfortunately died in 
the year following, and the working up of the whole material was 
undertaken by the present writer. 
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As might be expected from ts geographical position, 
Italy is the source of most of this Western art. As the 
families of the first Frankish conquerors died out their 
places were taken by Italians, and even from the 
earliest days of the Latin conquest the craftsmen whom 
the conquerors brought with them seem to have come 
from Italy,if we judge them by thecharacter of their work. 

In a foreign art, sporadically introduced, we cannot 
expect to find a very definite development. Gothic was 
always a foreign style in Greece. It came with the con- 
queror, with him it passed away leaving only a few 
battered remains. ‘The Frankish rulers, too, seem very 
easily to have adopted Greek ways. Few of their 
churches show the Western plan, most are arranged to 
suit the Orthodox ritual and only show their Frankish 
origin in a scrap of carving, a pointed arch, or a bay of 

For the historical material particular acknowledgment must 
be made to two books : The Latins in the Levant, by Mr. William 
Miller (John Murray, London, 1908), and The Princes of Achaia 
and the Chronicles of Morea, by Sir Rennell Rodd (Edward 
Arnold, London, 1907). To cite these authors on each occasion 
when information was drawn from their pages would have been 
wearisome, especially as the object was architectural rather than 
historical, but the greater part of the historical notes, not other- 
wise noted, is drawn from these two books. 








rib vaulting. It would seem that the Franks did not 
cling with any affection to the Latin Church, or that 
the Latin Church adapted its ritual to a more 
Orthodox model. 

The study of the buildings is rendered difficult by 
the lack of even approximate dates. Isova, fortunately, 
we can date with some certainty, for it was built after 
the Conquest, was burnt in 1264 and never reoccupied. 
It must, therefore, have been built about the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Most of the buildings 
have to be dated by stylistic characteristics, difficult to 
determine in a mixed style. It must also be remem- 
bered that a very great deai of building was done during 
the Turkish domination. Castles and forts particularly 
were erected at this period all over Greece, the older 
fortresses were rebuilt or repaired, and indeed almost 
all the castles now standing on the old Frankish sites 
seem to be Turkish or Italian building of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries. 

M. Enlart has studied the ‘‘ Levantine Gothic ”’ in 
Cyprus,* and has classified it into general periods 
which are of value in considering the similar work of 
Greece. He finds four periods : 

1. From 1209 to 1280. Pure Gothic, 
Northern France, as at the Castle of Kerynia 
east end of Nicosia Cathedral. 

2. From the middle of the thirteenth to the middle 
of the fourteenth centuries. Gothic inspired by Cham- 
pagne and the Midi, as at the Cathedral and at St. 
George of the Latins in Famagousta. 

3. A short period showing the influence of the Midi, 
but inferior to the last. 

4. The end of the fourteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
revient a la 


inspired by 
ind the 


turies. 
construction et a la decoration de l’époque romane.”’ 
A mingling of Gothic and Byz ne. Rib vaults are 
heavy, domes and pointed barrel vaults are found after 


A period of decadence. ‘“‘ On 





about 1360, angles are finished with a torus or shaft 


columns are heavy, circular or octagonal, and vaulting 
is frequently carried on corbels. 

The ‘“‘ construction romane ” apparently refers par- 
ticularly to the pointed barrel vaults, which closely 
resemble those of the early Romanesque churches of 
southern France. 

In Greece such vaults are found in Castel Tornese, 


in churches at Monemvasia and elsew!l It may be 
suggested that the pointed arch and p 
vault are characteristic of ‘Turkish building, a 

these features in the Levant were derived rather from 


inted barrel 
nd that 


contemporary Eastern models than from the Roman 
esque of Europe. 

Important Gothic remains are found a 
and in Syria. ‘hey as well as the remains in Greece 


lso at Rhodes 
appear to follow the general lines laid down by M. 
Enlart 


* [Art Gothique en Chypre. C. Enlart. Paris, 1899. 
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The monastery church of Our Lady of Isova is in 
building and in architecture purely Gothic. At S. 
Paraskevé, at Chalkis in Eubecea, the remains of the earlier 
Byzantine basilica have been re-used in the later Gothic 
church, and this church shows signs of Byzantine 
builders. Sta. Sophia at Andravida is in design and 
detail of very pure Gothic, but the masonry is in part 
Byzantine. 

The monastery church at Blachernai, in Elis, is a 
Byzantine church with an addition of southern Italian 
Gothic, and shows Western influence throughout in 
plan and in detail. At Gastouni, in Elis, is a Byzantine 
church with a Gothic doorway. At Chalandriza, in 
Achaia, are a number of churches which show Gcthic 
influence, and near Athens the little “‘ Amorphé 
ecclesia’? has two bays of rib vaulting in the side 
chapel. ‘These buildings will be considered in the 
present paper. 

In addition to these, the Castle of Geraki, in Laconia, 
is in large part the original medizval stronghold ; its 
churches, though Byzantine in plan, have pointed 
arches decorated with Western mouldings, and in one 
of them is a fine southern Italian Gothic tomb.* 

Leake tells us that at Karitena he saw a Gothic ruin, 
but it seems to have disappeared since his day, and 
further search would probably discover more in other 
parts of Greece. 

But the buildings now to be discussed are probably 
enough to show the character of the work introduced 
by the Latin conquerors, and its effect upon the native 
art of the country. 


THE Monastery OF Our Lapy oF Isova. 

On the western bank of the River Alpheios, in 
\rcadia, above where it is joined by the Ladon, stand 
the ruins of the Benedictine monastery of Our Lady 
of Isova, close to the little village of Vizipardi. When 
Leake visited the site in 1830 they were locally known 
as ‘‘ palati,”’ the palace, and this name is still applied 
to them. 

The history of the abbey is short. It was founded 
by William de Villehardouin in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, and burnt by the Greeks in 1264. 
The account is given in Le Livre de la Conqueste de la 
Princée de la Morée: + “‘ le jour suivant ils arrivérent 
dans la plaine de Cariténa et passerent la nuit sur le 
rive du fleuve (l’Alphée). Le lendemain ils partirent 
et arriverent dans la contrée de Leodora. Ils descen- 
dirent tout droit le long de la rive de l’Alphée. Un 
bataillon de Turcs vint les rejoindre a Isova. IIs y 
bralérent le monastére d’Isova. Voyez quel énorme 
péche.” 

We are told that when, shortly afterwards, the 

* Annual of the British School at Athens. Vol. XII. 1905- 
1got ‘** Laconia: The Fortresses.” 

+ Buchon edition, p. 162. 
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Greeks were defeated by an inferior force of Franks, 
their guilty consciences saw Our Lady of Isova, on a 
white horse, leading the charge of the Frankish 
chivalry. 

The abbey was apparently never reoccupied, for the 
existing buildings show no signs of addition or altera- 
tion. Fortunately there is no considerable village in the 
neighbourhood, so that its value as a quarry was less 
than usual. It has simply fallen slowly into decay. 

The ruins; have}been visited by various travellers. 
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\s has been mentioned, Leake * gives an”account from 
which the ruins seem to have been in much the same 
condition in his day as at present. He gives a sketch of 
a “‘ great window ” in the “ centre of the high end 
wall”? which is clearly a misunderstood sketch of the 
niche in the south-east wall, and a sketch of a two- 
light window from the smaller church of 5S. Nicholas, 
which, unfortunately, we were not able to identify. 


* Travels in the Morea. W. M. Leake. London, 1830. 


Vol. II, p87. 
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These sketches seem to be the origin of the “ tracery The bay at the west end and the two bays at the east 
windows overlooking the Alpheios ” which are men- are unlighted ; the remaining six are lighted by single 
tioned in the guide books, for there is no reason to lancet windows. ‘There is no trace of any division into 
suppose that any tracery windows were standing in nave and aisles, and the roof was evidently in a single 
recent times. span. 

The large church is an oblong hall 39°75 m. long The side walls are some 7°50 m. high on the inside, 
by 14°80 m. broad, terminating to the east in a nar- and were crowned by a moulded wall-head cornice. ‘The 
rower chancel of two bays and an octagonal apse with ground has risen considerably round the church, so 
leep angle buttresses. (Fig. 6.) Corbels in the in- that on the outside they now appear much lower than 
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terior show that the nave was divided into nine bays. 
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they were originally. 














The large western gable is the part best preserved. 
It is pierced by three lancet windows deeply splayed 
both inside and outside. The slots for a metal grille 
still remain, and there is a very small rebate. The wall 
is 1°30 m. thick, of good rubble with large well cut 
stones to the window jambs and arches, and is dotted 
with numerous putlog holes. (Fig. 6.) 

At the south-western angle are two cross buttresses 
with stringcourses and sloping gabled heads. Between 
them the angle of the wall is corbelled forward with a 
trefoil ‘‘ trompe ” and terminates at the top in the putt 
stone of the gable. On this a carved head and shoulders 
can still be discerned. (Fig. 1.) ‘There is no present 
sign of a coping, and it is not possible to say whether 
the gable was coped, or whether the roof was carried 
over it with a verge. 

On the south side the sills of three windows remain, 
sufficient only to show that, like the gable windows, 
these were deeply splayed on both sides. All other cut 
stones have disappeared, but the rubble piers of the wall 
between still stand. Neartheeastenda deep gap, extend- 
ing to the ground, probably marks the position of a door. 

The north side is better preserved. A short frag- 
ment of the wall-head cornice is still in position, and 
the windows are perfect. They are single lancets with 
the splay on the inside very much deeper than that on 
the outside, and with a small rebate. (Fig. 2.) Like 
the gable windows, they have had metal grilles, for 
which the holes are still visible. 

On the outside the windows rest on a splayed string 

‘course. Below this is a double series of moulded and 

checked corbels which must have supported the 
wooden roof of a cloister walk. In the lower part of the 
first and seventh bays rough gaps through the wall 
mark the position of the doors which connected the 
cloister and the church. The position of this cloister 
and of the monastic building is shown by the butts of 
a wall at the west end, and by the traces of a gabled 
building at the east. (Fig. 3.) 

At each side of the end bay, in the interior and 
close to the chancel, is a niche. ‘That on the south side 
is covered by a moulded arch set with a delicate 
flower ornament, and enclosing fragments of cusping. 
These, when completed, form a canopy of two trefoil 
arches surmounted by a quatrefoil. The niche is 
about 18 inches deep, and has all the appearance of a 
piscina. (Fig. 4.) 

Of the niche on the north side only the fragment of 
a carved capital is left. A hole has been pierced through 
it into the buildings beyond, destroying the arch and 
the other side of the niche. (Fig. 5.) 

Very little of the chancel remains above ground, but 
the foundations can still be traced. ‘There is a splayed 
and moulded stringcourse on the part still standing 
against the higher walls, but no trace of the windows 
which must have filled the octagon apse. 
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A fragmentof moulded stone was,however, found near 
by, built into a wayside fountain. (Fig. 5.) It is evidently 
Gothic, and appears to be part of the tracery of a two- 
light window of the normal European thirteenth 
century type—two uncusped lights surmounted by a 
cusped cinquefoil. ‘There is only one possible position 
for such a feature, and we may safely conclude that 
the apse was lighted by one or—more probably—by 
three traceried windows. ‘The mouldings suggest that 
the cinquefoil was glazed and that the lancets were un- 
glazed. ‘Taken in conjunction with the form of the 
nave windows, this would indicate that the windows 
throughout the church were unglazed and protected 
only by metal grilles with the exception of the tracery 
heads in the apse, which were possibly filled with 
coloured glass. 

Careful search was made for further fragments, and 
a piece of filleted scroll moulding was found. It is 
more elaborate than any other moulding in the church, 
but evidently comes from it. A fragment of a vaulting 
rib was also found built into the wall of S. Nicholas. 
It can only have come from the large church, and 
indicates that—as we should expect—the chancel was 
covered by a rib vault. 

On the inside, between the windows of the nave, are 
the corbels which supported the trusses of the wooden 
roof. No traces were found of any intermediate sup- 
ports, though wooden columns may have been used, 
as in many of the French medieval barns, which have 
nave and aisles under one slope. The width of the nave 

12°62 m.--is, however, not too great for a single 
span. ‘There are still large pine trees in the valley of 
the Alpheios, and in medizval times wood was more 
abundant in Greece than it is to-day. 

The monastery of Our Lady of Isova, therefore, 
consisted of a hall church, roofed in wood and termin- 
ating in a polygonal vaulted choir lighted by tracery 
windows. As indicated by the position of the niches, the 
sanctuary extended into the nave. 

The church had possibly one door on the south side 
entering into or close to the sanctuary, and two doors 
entering from the cloisters on the north side. The 
monastery buildings were on the north side, attached 
to the east end of the nave, and probably formed two 
sides of a square. ‘The west side of the cloister was 
separated from the outer world only by a wall. 

The arrangement is Western and Benedictine. The 
small extent of the living buildings suggests a small 
community, and the absence of any congregational door 
suggests a community isolated and having little to do 
with the people of the neighbourhood. 

The architecture is purely Gothic, of the type which 
we should expect at the date of the building, about 
1220. It may be noted that the pointed arches are all 
constructed with key blocks, but this is often done in 
Italian Gothic. The most elaborate effort is that dis- 
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ayed in the cross buttresses at the south-west angle. 
‘this is the only corner standing entirely free, and was 
evidently selected for particular display. ‘To judge 
from the scanty remains, the choir also must have been 
fairly elaborate. 

It is evident that the buildings were designed and 
carried out by Frankish craftsmen ; there is no trace, 
in ornament or in masonry, of any Byzantine influence. 

Travellers have described the building as ‘“ Eng- 
lisn ” or “‘ French” in appearance. It is, in fact, of a 
simple thirteenth century Gothic which might be 
found almost anywhere in France or Italy. It is the 
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same construction as those of Isova, and the hall nave, 
without transepts, is not uncommon in Italy. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS AT ISOVA 


About 20 m. to the south of the monastery is the little 
Church of S. Nicholas, an interesting contrast to the 
older building. (Fig. 7.) A fragment of Gothic vaulting 
rib built into the west wall shows that when it was built 
the monastery was already in ruins, and it is probable 
that many other fragments of the monastery went to its 
construction, although they cannot now be identified. 





Fic. 7.—-S. NICHOLAS, ISOVA, FROM THE S.E. 


pastoral surroundings and the austere simplicity of 
the details which have so irresistibly suggested an 
English abbey to visitors. 

The Hotel Dieu, at Tonnerre, in France,* is a very 
close parallel. It is a hall church, about 18 m. wide, 
covered with a wood roof and lighted by double 
lancets in the side walls. The apse is polygonal, the 
choir in two bays and vaulted in stone. It differs from 
Isova in having side chapels. The main ridge is carried 
straight over the apse, and is there surmounted by a 
wooden fleche. 

The details of Isova can be paralleled in the Gothic 
churches of Southern Italy. The Cistercian Abbey of 
Fossanova, built in 1208, resembles Isova closely in 
general style. At Casamara are pointed windows of the 


* Monuments Historiques, U1, pl. 43. 


The building is square in plan, terminating to the east 
in three segmental apses, of which the centre one alone 
shows on the exterior. (Fig. 7.) The walls are of rubble, 
mixed with brick, and crowned by a heavily moulded 
stone cornice. A fallen block on the north side shows 
that here was some slight attempt at brick patterning. 
The windows are lancet, covered with pointed arches 
cut from a single stone. They have a small splay on 
the outside, on the inside deeply splayed sides and sills 
and flat lintels. The windows of the apses are circular 
headed. That to the centre apse has been originally in 
two lights, and was possibly the window sketched by 
Leake. (Fig. 11.) 

The interior was divided into nave and aisles by 

+ L. Enlart, Architecture Gothique en Italie. Note particu- 
larly the infirmary at Fossanova. 
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arcades of two arches on each side. Of these only the 
imposts against the end walls and the bases of the two 
columns now remain. These bases are of pure thir- 
teenthcentury Gothictype, the flat Attic base with carved 
angle spurs. (Fig. 10.) So thoroughly Western are they 
that one is inclined to believe that they came from some 
part of the monastery, though there does not seem to be 
any place for them in the church itself. The bases to 
the responds are moulded with a double cavetto and 
also have spurs. The respond pilasters are square and 
their capitals are widely splayed in rather a Byzantine 
manner. Those at the west end are carved at each side 
below the square abacus with rough, crocket-like 
leaves. (Fig. 12.) 

The remains are sufficient to warrant a restoration 
which shall be more than an effort of imagination. The 
nave arches have been shown pointed, in sympathy 
with the use of the pointed arch in the windows, and a 
single clearstorey window has been shown above each. 
(Fig. 9.) ‘The church should be compared with that of 
S. Sozoméne given by Enlart.* This has similar nave 
and aisles, terminating in three apses, and has simple 
pointed arches to the nave arcade. 





* TL’ Art Gothique en Chypre, p. 195. 
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S. Nicholas is an interesting mixture of Gothic and f 
Byzantine forms. ‘The square plan, the triple apses, ; 
the brick and rubble masonry are Byzantine. ‘The nave 
and aisles, the pointed arches, the piscine at the east 
end, the absence of any architectural division for an 
eikonostasis, and the character of the mouldings are all 
Gothic. The bases probably came from an older build- 
ing, but the remaining mouldings seem to have been cut 
for this building. 

Nothing is known of the history of 5S. Nicholas. 
Possibly it was built to appease the anger of Our Lady 
of Isova or to establish a counter-influence to the 
sanctity of the ruined Frankish monastery. It belongs 
to the fourth period. M. Enlart places S. Sozoméne 
in the fifteenth century, and to the same period belongs 
also S. Nicholas. It was probably built about a century 
and a half after the destruction of the monastery. 


THE CHURCH OF S. PARASKEVE AT CHALKIS. 


Chalkis, or Negripont, to give it the name by which 
it was known throughout the Frankish domination, was 
an important city and the seat of a bishopric long 
before the Conquest. In 1199 Alexius III granted free 
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cade in the island of Eubcea to Venice, and thus early 
vegan the Venetian power in the city. 

In the feudal subdivision of the medizval state of 
,thens a suffragan bishopric was established here, and 
at about the same time the Franciscan friars, under 
Benedict of Arezzo, made a settlement which is men- 
tioned frequently in the history of the island. 

Under Frankish rule it was an important city 
and fortress, as it controlled the strait between 
Eubcea and the mainland, a strait so narrow as to be 
spanned by a bridge. It was at first under a divided 
rule, but it is evident that the Venetian Bailie was from 
the first one of the most important rulers, and in time 
the island and its capital became one of the most 
important of the Venetian colonies in the Levant. The 
Venetian quarter of the city was fortified in 1303 by 
Francesco Dandolo, and to this day the greater part of 
the walls remain. ‘The winged lions of St. Mark which 
crowned the gates are in the city museum (Fig. 15), 
though, by an act of vandalism, the famous castle 
on the bridge has been destroyed. 

Sanudo tells us: ‘“‘ In Candea, Negroponte and 
other islands although these places are subject 
to the Frankish sway and obedient to the Roman 
Church, yet almost all the inhabitants are Greeks and 
inclined to that sect.” This goes far to explain many of 
the peculiarities of the Levantine Gothic, both in plan 
and in construction. As we shall see, the one remaining 
Frankish Church of Negripont conforms in plan to the 
Roman form. 

The city was besieged and taken, amid scenes of 
indescribable horror, by Mohamed II in 1470. It 
was accordingly never under Byzantine rule after the 
Conquest, and here, if anywhere, we may hope to find 
remains of Western art. 

S. Paraskevé is a large church with nave and aisles 
covered with wooden roofs and terminating in a square 
sanctuary flanked by chapels which open into the aisles. 
(Fig. 13.) The eastern part is vaulted in stone. The 
columns in the nave, with their capitals, have been 
re-used from an early Byzantine basilica, of about the 
fifth century, and the nave itself so closely resembles 
in proportion that of a basilica as to suggest that not 
only the columns, but also the foundations were re-used 
when the present church was built. 

The west wall is clearly modern. In front of it, in 
line with the internal nave arcade and in just the 
position which they would occupy were an extra bay 
added to the church, stand two Byzantine columns 
with lonic capitals and heavy impost blocks. On the 
face of the impost is a wreath enclosing a monogram, 
now quite broken away. 

In the interior the western end is filled by a modern 
gallery. This rests on square piers which cut through 
the older arcading. If these piers were removed we 
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should have an arcade of three pointed arches, resting 
upon Byzantine columns. This part of the building 
looks exactly as though the present front and gallery 
had been built around the two west arches of the old 
nave, leaving the first column still standing outside 
and the second one still supporting fragments of the 
arches between the pier and the west wail. 

The capitals are of fifth century workmanship, Ionic, 
Corinthian and wind-blown acanthus, irregularly dis- 
tributed. (Fig. 14.) 

Above the nave arcade is a range of four arches resting 
on square piers with a small splayed abacus mould- 
ing. ‘The first arch is small and round headed ; the 
remaining three are larger and pointed. Immediately 
above these is a small stringcourse which is continued 
round the interior, then a clearstorey space, unpierced 
by any windows save in the gables where modern 
tracery windows have been inserted. 

The second range of arches suggests side galleries, 
but of these there is now no trace. The aisle walls on 
the south side have a range of upper windows now 
built up, one in the second bay, two in the third bay 
and one in the fourth bay. These again suggest that 
at one time there were side galleries. 

The south aisle wall also shows on the exterior what 
seem to be three built-up doorways, one in each com- 
plete bay. They are covered by lintels, above which 
are pointed relieving arches. It is difficult to under- 
stand the original purpose of so many doorways. The 
north aisle wali is covered with plaster, and it was not 
possible to trace any altered features in it. Neither 
inside nor outside were any signs of clearstorey 
windows. 

Returning to the interior of the nave, the arcade, just 
described, ends midway up the nave against an oblong 
rectangular pier. Beyond this are two large pointed 
arches supported on a single Corinthian column on 
each side. There is no upper arcade. The arches 
throughout are plastered and unmoulded. The walls 
are crowned at the top by a splayed and bracketed 
cornice. On this rests a heavy triangular wooden roof 
whose tie beams are supported by richly moulded 
brackets. It seems to be the original medizval roof. 
(Figs. 16, 17.) 

The aisles are covered by plain lean-to roofs. 

Across the nave, just below the springing of the 
larger arches, and connecting the piers which termi- 
nate the smaller nave arches, is a timber beam. It 
does not at present fulfil any apparent purpose. 

The present building seems to indicate at least three 
stages of building. Firstly, a basilica with side galleries, 
built possibly on the model of the older Byzantine 
basilica, but with pointed arcades—to this period 
belong the built-up windows of the aisle walls. 
Secondly, the extension eastwards with larger arches, 
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Fic. 15.—CHALKIs. [.1I0N OF VENICE IN THE MusEUM 





Mic. 16.—Cuatkis. S. ParasKevé : THE Nave, LOOKING E. Fic. 17.—Cuatkis. S. Paraskevé : THE NAVE, LOOKING W. 
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Fic. 18. 


VAULT OF S.E. CHAPEL 


-CHALKIS. 


when the galleries were removed, and, thirdly, the 
modern west wall and gallery built across the old 
church. 

The nave opens into the eastern sanctuaries with 
three plain pointed arches, a large one to the nave and 
smaller to the aisles. The sanctuary is square and 
covered by a slightly domed groined vault. On the 
north side the sanctuary wall is unbroken, on the east 
are three square windows, apparently modern, and on 
the south a partially built-up pointed arch leads to 
the side chapel. Beside this is a pointed niche, enclos- 
ing an arch with flat trefoil cusping. Walls and arches 
are all at present plastered. 

On the north side of the sanctuary, but not com- 
municating with it, is a square chapel covered by a 
domed rib vault with heavy roll-moulded ribs. ‘These 
are partly broken away at the top and, as the plaster is 
also broken away, we can see that the vault is really a 
masonry saucer dome. The ribs are mere ornamental 
additions to the Byzantine construction. 

The chapel on the south side is in two bays covered 
by quadripartite rib vaults of purely Gothic form. 
(Figs. 18, 19.) | The ribs are all of the same section, 
a plain large torus with an octagonal springing course 
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above the capital. This finish we shall meet again at 
Andravida. There are wall ribs, but no ridges. The 
crown of the cross arch and the intersections of the 
diagonals are marked by well carved foliage bosses, 
rosettes on the diagonals, a twining vine leaf on the 
cross arch. 

The ribs rest on brackets carved with Gothic foliage 
of late thirteenth-century character. Vine, oak and 
an arrow-head lily leaf can be distinguished. The 
workmanship is very fine, and the brackets, as well as 
the bosses, must be from the hand of a skilled Western 
craftsman. ‘They are probably the finest Gothic 
carvings in Greece, and are still very perfect. (Fig. 21.) 

On the south side of the chapel, enclosing the smal! 
square window, and obliterating one of the brackets, 
is a double splayed pointed arch in a square frame, 
with two small interlacing bosses in the spandrils. The 
bracketed capitals on which the outer splay .rested 
have been cut away. This structure is evidently later 
than the chapel, and is a monument of some kind 
whose purpose is now lost. 

On one side of a somewhat similar arch in the north 
chapel is a white marble tablet with a cable moulded 
border. It bears the inscription :— 





"78 SECON 
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. HIC JACET NOBILIS ET EGR | EGIUS VIR DOMINUS __ head and shoulders, with both hands spread to the front, 


PETRUS | LIPPAMANO NEC NON HONORA | BILIS CON- resting on a short piece of Byzantine leaf moulding. 

SILARIUS NIGRIPO(N) | TIS A VENETORUM DUCALI Although it has no connection with 5. Paraskevé, a 

DOMINIO CONSTITUTUS- | QUI AB HOC SECULO MIGRA small terra-cotta fragment in the museum is of interest 
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VIT D( )NI SUB ANNIS M.CCC. | LXXXXVIII DIE as being Gothic. It measures only some 5} inches by 
SEPTIMO | MENSIS SETENBRIS . . SUO . . HEREDJ .. . 5 inches, and shows in relief a cusped and crocketed 
Below is a shield bearing a bend between two lions’ ogee arch head surmounted by square cusped t:acery. 
heads couped with two lions sejant as supporters. It is evidently early fourteenth-century work. 

(Fig. 20.) But for its re-used columns the nave of S. Paraskevé 


Above the tablet, in the spandril of the arch, is a is simple Italian Gothic, the southern side chapel is 
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the richest piece of pure Gothic work in Greece, the 
northern chapel is Byzantino-Gothic of the later type, 
and the sanctuary shows Gothic only in its pointed 
arches. We have no evidence as to when or how the 
church was built. The date on the tablet, 1398, must 
be a century later than that of the southern chapel, 
but might correspond roughly to that of the northern 
chapel and sanctuary. 
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The square sanctuary end is not uncommon in 
Italy. ‘The sanctuary was evidently built for the Latin 
rite, and we are reminded of Sanudo’s description : 
‘“‘ Although these places are subject to the Frankish 
sway and obedient to the Roman Church, yet almost 
all the inhabitants are Greeks <nd inclined to that 
sect.”” In construction at leas: we can :ee the Byzan- 
tine methods creeping into the Gothic form. 





(To be continued.) 











NOTES ON MATERNITY AND INFANT WELFARE CENTRES (PARIS) 


Notes on Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres (Paris) 


BY ERNEST G. THEAKSTON [F.], HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZEMAN 1923 


given to the planning of Maternity Homes and 
Infant Welfare Centres, we are in England only on 
ihe threshold of this subject as far as the development of 
type plan is concerned. It has, therefore, been thought 
that in this report it would be useful to give some notes 
describing the purpose of the institutions visited in 
France, method of administration with the reason thereof, 
and many points which at first sight may not appear of 
much importance in developing a plan—though of 
interest—but which on further and closer investigation 
may prove to be of value. If these notes awaken interest, 
or tend to add to the store of knowledge in detail con- 
nected with this complex subject, they will have served 
their purpose and carried out the wishes and endeavour 
of the generous donor of the prize. 

To create a plan embodying the requirements of a 
highly technical subject, it is necessary to study that 
subject in detail, and if possible find out not only the 
requirements, but the reasons for them, and the purpose 
of the experimental investigation that has been going on. 
It is with this object that this Report on Maternity and 
Infant Welfare Centres in Paris has been prepared, in 
order that suggestions may occur, and that points may be 
raised for consideration. 


A\ tiven to th in recent years much thought has been 
ok 


Acting on the advice of Dr. Katherine Gamgee, 
Assistant Medical Officer of Maternity and Child Welfare, 
County Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull, who has studied 
this subject in Paris, it was thought that a visit to the 
French capital to investigate the methods in vogue would 
be of some interest and value to those studying this 
question, 

France, impoverished financially at the moment, cannot 
build as she would wish, but child welfare is being 
developed on systematic lines and progressive methods 
of training and investigation are put into practice. In 
order to gain a full knowledge of the work carried on, it 
was decided to visit first the large hospital, ‘‘ La 
Maternité,” for this is the headquarters or the mainspring 
of all the maternity work done in Paris. This institution 
is open to all, and every branch connected with maternity 
work is carried on here. 

This great hospital, now the premier school of mid- 
wifery in France—and France has always been pre- 
eminent in obstetrics—receives some 6,000 cases annually. 
It is the centre for the most highly developed and com- 
plete course—theoretical and practical—that can be given 
to midwives. The buildings date back so far that it is 
astonishing to find such modern arrangements in plan. 
Everything is done on a very large scale, but yet there is 
an absence of that ‘‘ institution ’’ atmosphere which is 
often felt on entering large hospitals. It is placed right 





on a busy thoroughfare, with a simple arched entrance 
at the angle which leads into a shady garden with fine old 
trees, with the administration office to the left hand and 
a high brick wall on the right. Immediately on entering the 
1oise and racket of the street seem to disappear. 


The 





French know the value of trees and use them. ‘There is a 
great absence of that sun-baked, wind-swept feeling so 
often found at our English institutions, with their hard- 
paved glaring paths, scanty flower-beds and treeless yards. 

Perhaps the most interesting building here is the special 
block of out-buildings, ‘‘ Pavillon Budin,’’ named after 


Dr. Pierre Budin, the obstetrician, who in 1892 
originated infant consultations. This building is for 
premature infants, a special department in itself. ‘The 


wards are large, for thirteen beds and thirteen cots, and 
great stress is laid on the point that mother and child 
should not be separated. The babies’ cots are arranged 
down the centre of the ward. There is a special room for 
feeding, and a large shelf along the wall is provided for 
the reception of the infants during feeding. Premature 
children require warmth, and the building is kept at a 
high temperature, as are most of the maternity and welfare 
centres in France, a point for consideration, as English 
homes are rather on the cold side. The plan is of the 
ordinary type, but the central internal badly ventilated 
corridor seems hardly to commend itself to modern 
planning. It is a one-storey building. 

The general hospital buildings are well equipped, con- 
sidering the age of the building, and there is a good 
operating theatre with large accommodation for student 
midwives. A new building is being erected for a special 
receiving ward, arranged in a detached block. Receiving 
the patient is one of the most important points at a 
maternity home or hospital, and its importance cannot be 
too greatly emphasised. In Paris great attention is given 
to this in order to avoid the risk of contagion, as maternity 
patients are more than ordinarily susceptible to infection. 
The new building will be near the entrance and isolated ; 
examination and bath will be performed here, and the 
“infectious case ’’ removed to the isolation wards at 
once. 

A pupil midwife takes a two-year course, completing 
it by competitive examinations in theory and practical 
work, and receiving a maternity diploma. Every branch 
of the subject is dealt with, and it is perhaps the greatest 
training school in the world in ante-natal and obstetric 
work. Perhaps one of the most striking features is that 
the institution is self-contained and, as it were, under one 
roof; the efficiency in administration is apparent, and 
the absence of overlapping tends to strict economy. 


HospPIcE DES ENFANTS AsSISTES. 

This charitable organisation, founded by Saint Vincent 
de Paul ‘“‘ for the care of the bodies and souls of the poor 
abandoned children,” is now no longer a religious institu- 
tion : its work being carried on by the State. Occupying 
the fine old monastic buildings, so well laid out, it has a 
charm very like our own Foundling Hospital, and this is 
the foundling hospital of Paris. 'The doors are open day 
and night, and a large proportion of the children that come 
here are the children of unmarried mothers. There are 
five classes of admission, viz. :— 
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Fic. 1. 


(1) Temporary boarders, those that are without a home 
at the moment owing to their parents being in 
prison or hospital. 

(2) Abandoned children and orphans. 

(3) Children that have been ill-treated and sent there 
by direction of a magistrate. 

(4) Youthful criminals generally awaiting the children’s 
tribunal trial. These are housed in special 
quarters—‘‘ Quartier des Séparés.”’ 

(5) Certain children coming under none of the above 
headings but admitted under special circum- 
stances. 
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PAVILLON PASTEUR 


The admission of abandoned children should be clearly 
understood, for it is performed with the utmost care and 
kindness, and it is important to observe the great work the 
State is performing in taking possession of these children. 
As already mentioned, the doors of this institution are 
always open, and the attendant on duty is always “a 
woman.” If the child is younger than seven months, the 
mother is warned that certain questions will be asked her 
in the interests of her child, but that she need not answer 
them, and no enquiry will be made. The attendant then 
carefully explains to the mother that if from want and 
poverty she is forced to abandon her child, help will be 
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forthcoming, and that immediate remittance can be made 
if she will keep the child. She is warned also that it 
means final abandonment if she abandons. Admission is 
immediately effected if the mother wishes it. If the child 
»ver seven months, careful and prompt enquiries are 
on foot before admission takes place. 

[t has been necessary briefly to explain these matters 
im order to understand fully the work that is carried on 
here, for they are dealing with children drawn from almost 
all classes of society directly or indirectly. 

‘he enormous scope offered here for those studying re- 
search will easily be appreciated when we observe the work 
being carried on by Professor Marfan and his assistants. 

Professor Marfan holds the Chair in Child Welfare in 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and is also director of 
the Ecole de Puériculture of the Franco-American 
Foundation. He attends the institution every day from 
His chief theatre of operation is 


1s 


St 


9 a.m, to I2 noon. 














Fic. 2.—Hospice pres ENFANTs AsSISTES. 
ENTRANCE COURT 


Pavillon Pasteur—plan of which is shown (Fig. 1)—a con- 
venient building, but by no means considered the last word 
in planning. A large number of students attend the lectures 
and work in the hospital attached, for in the institution 
they deal with all illnesses, as well as research work and 
child welfare. The hospital is laid out, adjacent to the 
institution buildings, in the usual form in separate small 
blocks for various contagious diseases. The observation 
block is interesting, being divided into a series of glazed 
cubicles, ‘‘ boxes,’? as they prefer to call them at the 
hospital. There are two, three or four cots in each box, 
a weak point as contagious diseases may develop. The 
isolation block, which the plan illustrates, is planned on 
the same “* box ” principle, but with one cot in each box. 
Each cot faces the corridor, and through the glazed screen 
the nurse in attendance can observe with freedom without 
entering unnecessarily. Various diseases are nursed— 


diphtheria, fever, etc.—in the same isolation block, with 
apparent success. Measles and whooping cough have a 
separate block. 

The photographs( Figs. 2& 3) show the entrance courtyard 
of the institution. The large verandahs built up in front of 





the wards form sheltered sun-rooms for the children, and 
on the top gallery only sunblinds are provided for use in 
hot weather. ‘The semicircular windows to the facade on 
the right give light to a beautiful room, originally the old 
convent chapel, now the Créche des Enfants. It is used 
for the youngest infants, and the tiny cots are arranged 
in lines along this stately room with its panelled walls, 
interesting ceiling, historical oil paintings and polished 
floor ; there are several pieces of valuable old furniture 
and a beautiful fireplace. 

The rooms under the large ward provide school-room, 
dining-room with long wooden tables and metal platters, 
and exercise rooms. There is a fine old oak staircase 
leading to the dormitories and ward over. ‘Two large 
blocks form the wings at the rear, the boys on one side 
and the girls on the other. The court between these 
blocks is laid out formally, and again the pollarded trees 
flank the grass on either side of the court. 

















Fic. 3.—Hospice pes ENFANTS AssIstf&s. ENTRANCE CourRT, 
SHOWING CONVENT CHAPEL, NOW CRECHE DES ENFANTS 


There are two large annexes outside Paris, one at 
Antony for 250 children over two years of age, and one 
at Chatillon-sous-Baqueux for seventy children aged one 
to two years. The healthy children under four years are 
drafted out to the country and boarded in suitable homes. 

The great value of such centrally co-ordinated work is 
apparent, and the work done at this institution is of the 
highest value to the nation, and the benefit to scientific 
research can hardly be estimated. 


L’EcoLe DE Puf&RICULTURE DE LA FacuLTE DE 
MEDICINE DE Paris, 
4, Rue DEsNOUETTES, PARIS. 


This large centre for infant welfare work—‘‘ Franco- 
American Foundation ’’—is housed in wooden buildings, 
which during the war formed a military hospital. Recog- 
nising the importance of saving child life in 1919, the 
French, with American co-operation, converted this 
hospital soon after the Armistice into a welfare centre, 
and it will be seen on reference to the plan (Fig. 4) that a 
very complete and useful building has been arranged on 
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ip-to-date lines. The buildings are mostly of wood on 

oncrete foundations, and as the directrice, Mdlle. Greiner, 
yointed out, had the advantage of being temporary and 
experimental. 

This centre covers a large area of Paris, and it is neces- 
sary to understand the work it has to perform to appreciate 
fully the planning. There is a staff of visiting nurses who 
find out cases, follow up and keep in touch with them ; 

hus at the present time they have records of 6,400 
families. The whole family history is recorded, and careful 
charts and indices are kept of all the cases. Every 
endeavour is made not to lose sight of the cases when once 
they are registered, and therefore it is necessary to pro- 
vide accommodation for this record department. Con- 
sultation and inspection are provided for the children up 
to the age of fifteen years. A simple example will explain 
the method adopted. The visiting nurse brings the mother 
before confinement to the institution : the child is born, 
and a record made ; and as soon as mother and child are 
considered ready and the conditions are deemed suitable, 
they return to the:rr home. Regular attendance at the 
clinic for mother and child for the doctor’s inspection is 
arranged, and the visiting nurse who has the case in charge 
always attends these consultations. The resident mater- 
nity pupils and district visiting nurses who are at the 
institution at the time also attend, and occupy the raised 
seats on the right of the doctor. The child is stripped 
and placed on the table, and the doctor makes a careful 
and thorough examination, explaining and demonstrating 
the case fully and completing the record to date, and giving 
any necessary instructions as regards feeding and manage- 
ment. These visits become less frequent as the age of the 
child increases. If, as the child grows up, it is found that 
the chest is not developing properly, exercises are ordered, 
and a special room is provided for these exercises and 
drill, and the child has to attend these classes. Cases of 
tuberculosis, or a tendency thereto, are detected at a very 
early stage, and the necessary cure is begun or the child 
is removed to a home for treatment as the doctor decides. 
Isolation accommodation may be required ; X-ray appara- 
tus is provided ; provision is made for ophthalmic treat- 
ment and dentistry. ‘There is a special department for 
examination of pregnant women, equipped with tables for 
minor operations, such as misplacement, etc. 

The milk depot is a special feature of this institution, 
and deals with the difficult problem of efficient supply in 
a satisfactory manner. ‘The milk department has ample 
accommodation allowed, as shown on the plan, and the 
sterilisation is most carefully performed. ‘To overcome the 
obvious difficulty incurred by the mothers living at a 
distance from the centre in fetching the daily supply, a 
scheme was tried for supplying the dairies with bottled 
sterilised milk, and the dairymen were paid a small sum 
for fetching it. The dairymen, when they appreciated 
the reasons for the use of the sterilised milk and the 
importance of child welfare, patriotically offered to fetch 
the supply and collect and return the bottles free of 
charge, and they have been doing this now for some 
time. The scheme has proved a success, both dairymen 
und mothers being anxious to obtain a regular supply. 
he babies’ ‘‘ feed ”’ is dealt with in the same manner in 
small bottles. The mother can go to the nearest dairy to 
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her home and obtain an adequate supply daily. The 
bottles are returned dirty, and are sterilised at the institu- 
tion under proper supervision. Each bottle has a proper 
china top efficiently sealed down. 

The nurses’ department is another feature that is 
worthy of attention. A new “pavillon’”’ has been 
attached, as shown on the plan, giving accommodation for 
twenty-four nurses, and a sitting-room is_ provided. 
Nurses from other districts, or the provinces, can stay at 
the institution and attend the lectures, and receive special 
instruction, a special dormitory being provided for their 
accommodation. Each nurse has a separate cubicle, 
adequate but very simple, and they are provided with 
meals with the staff nurses at extremely moderate rates, a 
plain and simple dinner costing but three francs. As 
these nurses and the visiting nurses may arrive at any 
time during the day or night, a meal is always in readiness, 
and it is remarkable that in so small a kitchen as that 
provided so much work can be done, but the excellent 
order maintained and the French efficiency in this depart- 
ment are perhaps the only reasons why such compactness 
and economy in space are possible. 

A library is provided. ‘This is not a recreation room, 
but for study and for reference to standard works. The 
lecture hall is provided with desks, each having a fixed 
arm-rest serving as a writing table on the right-hand side 
for taking notes during the lectures. 

The lectures are always given by specialists, and the 
visiting nurses, pupils and provincial nurses attend. The 
French do not provide lectures for the mothers, but prefer 
the nurses and sisters to be well informed, and to give 
advice. 

The plan is essentially suitable for the methods and 
management of this institution in particular, and it is 
worth a good deal of close study and thought. From a 
practical working point of view there is much to be said 
for the separate department system. ‘The absence of 
noise and confusion is most noticeable, and transit without 
disturbance can very easily be performed. 

Mdlle. Greiner specially drew attention to the increasing 
number of patients that an institution on these lines must 
incur, and is already of opinion that they have proved here 
that the size of the district should be as small as is possible. 
Also, that the centre should be built for a certain number, 
and not enlarged for an increasing area ; but that the area 
should be reduced. This suggests that the smaller 
institution, complete and compact, can do the work more 
efficiently than the larger one. 


POUPONNIERE, BOQULOGNE-SUR-SEINE. 

There is a special interest in this institution for those 
studying infant welfare. 

The ‘‘ Pouponniére ”’ (this term is used by the French 
for all residential homes for babies, and is in general use 

the babies are often referred to as “‘ poupons”’) is 
situated in the suburb of Boulogne-sur-Seine, the building 
being a typical French villa, adapted and fitted up in the 
best manner for the purpose. ‘The institution is under 
the direction of Dr. Raoult von d’Heuqueville, the 
visiting physician, who considers the building somewhat 
inadequate, and in no way ideal. Here again the most 
suitable building to hand has been secured and adapted 
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to the purpose, so that the main object in view—the 
development of child welfare—may not be delayed. 
Pleasantly situated on a corner site, with an open garden 
sheltered by trees, the house, which in pre-war days was 
used as a girls’ school, has been cleverly rearranged for 
its new purpose. (Fig. 5.) 

This Pouponniére only receives healthy babies, about 
thirty to forty in number. Each infant on admission, 
after strict medical examination, is kept for one month 
in quarantine under observation. This observation ward 
is arranged at the top of the house, entirely cut off, and 
each child has its separate cubicle, formed with glazed 
partitions. There are, in addition to the observation 
quarters for new-comers, rooms for “‘ suspects,’ and a 
small infirmary for those definitely taken ill. The main 
wards are arranged so that they are entirely separate from 
the wing housing the new-comers. 

















Fic. 5——La Pouponni=rE, BOULOGNE-SUR-SEINE. 


The lofty rooms of the French houses with their French 
casement windows, provided they have the right aspect, 
lend themselves very well to the adaptation of small wards, 
and here they have been finished in white enamel through- 
out, including all fittings. Each little cot has been 
separated from its neighbour by wooden slatted parti- 
tions about 5 feet 6 inches high, and above each cot 
is a small cupboard containing the infant’s complete 
toilet necessaries, and there is also a clean white overall 
for the use of the nurse. The ideal of ‘“‘ one nurse for 
one baby ”’ is, of course, impossible, but it is a strict rule 
of this establishment that the nurse shall use the overall 
belonging to the child she is attending, and the reason for 
the separating partition is that each child’s complete 
outfit shall be kept separated from the others. Every 
precaution is taken throughout to avoid contagion, and 
every visitor has to remove his overcoat and don a white 
overall before visiting the wards. The results are 
absolutely satisfactory, the mortality practically nil, and 
the health generally excellent. 

The bathroom adjoining the wards is instructive. 
Along one side runs a broad, flat lead sink about 2 feet 
6 inches wide and 6 inches deep in place of a bath, pro- 
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vided with two loose cork slabs. The water supply is 
from a large nickel tap with flexible tube and douche 
spray. ‘The soap is in powder form, and supplied by 
pressing a lever on a metal box of tap-like form adjacent 
to the waier supply. By this means it is impossible for 
the same soap to be used for more than one child ; also 
by washing the child by spraying at the sink, the water 
immediately runs away, and there is no chance of two 
children having the same water. 

Again, a special feature is the arrangement for the 
supply and distribution of milk. A special department 
provides for the sterilising of the milk for five to ten 
minutes, bottling and cooling. Hardly any dried milk is 
used in Paris. The individual feeds are made up under 
the doctor’s prescription; there is no extern depart- 
ment as at the Franco-American Foundation. There is 
a laundry with special apparatus for sterilising all baby- 
linen, and a shoot from the upper floors conveying the 
linen direct to the laundry. 

Dr. d’Heuqueville has published a very interesting 
book, L’Elevage en Commun des Nourrissons les Poupon- 
niéres,* well illustrated, which gives a great deal of infor- 
mation on the subject generally, and also of his special 
Pouponniére at Boulogne-sur-Seine, showing the plans 
and view of the building. 

The four institutions briefly described in these notes 
serve to illustrate the main examples of the administration 
dealing with this subject ; there are many other institu- 
tions in and around Paris which are worth attention and 
study. L’Institut de Puériculture de Strasbourg, a new 
building, has special interest, with its open terrace or 
corridor for the cots. 


During my visit to Paris inspecting these institutions 
I met with every kindness and courtesy from the hospital 
officials and staff in charge, who were always ready to help 
me when a difficulty arose and were most willing to give 
information. It is necessary when visiting France on an 
expedition of this kind, as in other countries, to see many 
officials, and there is a good deal of formality to go through 
before admission is obtained, which takes up much time, 
but little real difficulty arises provided one has letters of 
introduction. Hospital officials have to be on their guard 
against the merely curious, and they are acting in a very 
generous manner when allowing a stranger to inspect and 
often remain on the premises so long, making notes, 
measuring and taking photographs, which necessarily 
causes a certain amount of inconvenience, however 
careful the visitor may be. 

In conclusion, I would express my sincere thanks to the 
various officials, doctors, matrons and students who placed 
their services at my disposal and so fully explained 
everything and rendered such valuable assistance. 
Especially I would thank Dr. Gamgee, for her advice ; 
Professor Marfan, Paris ; Mademoiselle Mossé, Matron at 
La Maternité Hospice, and Mademoiselle M. Bertrand ; 
Mademoiselle Greiner, Matron at Ecole de Puériculture ; 
and the Directrice, Pouponniére, Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


* A copy of this book is now in the R.I.B.A. Library. 
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. 
Review 
CARDIFF CASTLE: ITS HISTORY AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By jFohn P. Grant, 
A.RJI.B.A. Published by William Lewis (Printers), 
Ltd. 1923. 

The city of Cardiff is justly proud of its civic build- 
ing. It has good reason also to be proud of its Castle, 
which, founded in the Norman times, has by a succes- 
sion of building and alteration linked up the ages. It 
has had its fortunes and misfortunes. It dominated the 
great Roman road which ran into the heart of Wales ; 
it was destroyed by Owen Glyndwr ; rebuilt and re- 
modelled in one century and another ; it has passed 
into the hands of its present owner, the Marquis of 
Bute, to whose enterprise and judgment, as also to 
those of the preceding Marquis, much of its present 
glories are due. The story has been set forth in this 
well ordered little hand-book by Mr. John P. Grant, 
who has dedicated it to the present owner. And it is a 
worthy dedication, for the excavations and research 
carried out in the recent years have revealed the great 
interest which attaches to the site, that of the large 
Roman camp covering six acres and more through 
which N. and S.a branch of the Via Julia ran. The wall 
surrounding this camp was incorporated in the succes- 
sive building, and we realise that the Castle presents 
a land-mark that goes back to that great period of 
civilisation. Its history culminates in the important 
works carried out by William Burges in the seventies 
of the last century, yielding us so characteristic an 
example of his genius. The period of Gothic revival has 
passed, perhaps never to return. The torch of mediz- 
val romance, the light from which was shed far and 
wide by the novels of Walter Scott, has flickered out. 
The schoolboys are now few who can respond to the 
glow of Ivanhoe and Kenilworth. But such warmth 
was reflected in the works of Burges, E. W. Godwin 
and J. Pritchard, a quality that removes such efforts far 
from the academic representations with which the 
period is studded. 

Unsuited as this spirit often was to modern require- 
ments, this criticism is not so applicable in the handling 
of a work which presents so many features of an 
honourable descent. Among which may be noted the 
Roman walling already alluded to, the Norman Keep, 
the thirteenth-century Black Tower and the Octagon 
Tower of the fifteenth century, together with the 
Banqueting Hall. The illustrations which are provided 
possess unusual interest, since they comprise repro- 
ductions from drawings by Paul Sandby and Rowland- 
son, which give full expression to the Castle’s pictur- 
esque claims in the eighteenth century. Photographs 
of some interiors show the vigour and resource of 
surges, their designer. Mr. Grant is to be in every way 
commended on the production of his little work. , 


C. J. Tait [F.] 


The City Churches 


The following letter from the President of the Institute 
(Mr. J. Alfred Gotch) was published in The Times on 
g November :— 

“The threatened demolition of a number of the 
City churches has been considered by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and I have 
been authorised to state publicly that the R.1.B.A. pro- 
tests against the proposal to demolish any of the City 
churches and pledges itself to do all in its power to pre- 
vent the demolition in the capital of the Empire of 
buildings which are of great historic value and artistic 
interest.” 





At a meeting of a full session of the Church Assembly on 
16 November, the Archbishop of York (presiding), before 
the Assembly resumed its consideration, on the revision 
stage, of the Union of Benefices and Disposal of Churches 
(Metropolis) Measure, 1923, announced that a memorial 
had been received from the Lord Mayor and the City 
Corporation expressing the opinion that the Measure 
should not be proceeded with, for the reasons set out in the 
report of the Committee, attached to the memorial, which 
was adopted by the Court of Common Council. 


Lord Hugh Cecil, in moving that the several clauses of 
the Measure be considered for revision, said that the 
members in charge did not propose that the Assembly 
should come to a final decision at the present session on 
the controversial matters raised. "They were anxious for 
the appointment of a small committee of consultation for 
the purpose of meeting the principal critics of the Measure 
with a view to coming to some agreement in regard to the 
points in dispute. At the next session it was hoped that 
if the opposition was not altogether satisfied there would 
be opportunity for a debate on points still outstanding 
between them and their critics, and a further revision 
stage in order to try to reach agreement. If it was im- 
possible to get agreement they could then have a dis- 
cussion on the motion for the final approval of the Measure 
and decide either to pass it or to reject it. 

The various clauses of the Measure were then con- 
sidered in turn. 

On Clause 4, dealing with the constitution and powers 
of the Bishop’s Commission, the Rev. J. H. J. Ellison 
moved an amendment to sub-section 10, which provided 
that if the Commissioners should report, after investiga- 
tion of a certain case, that it was undesirable that a scheme 
should be framed, and that no further proceedings should 
be taken, nothing should prevent the Bishops from ap- 
pointing another Commission in respect of the proposals 
referred. Mr. Ellison’s amendment provided that an 
interval of five years should elapse before the appointment 
of a second Commission. 

Prebendary Sharpe seconded. 

The Bishop of London said that whilst such an action 
as the appointment of a second Commission immediately 
would not be perpetrated by a Bishop who was not mad, he 
was willing to support the amendment if Mr. Ellison 
would make the period three years instead of five. 
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Mr. Ellison assented to this, and the clause as amended 
was agreed to. A similar amendment was also carried in 
regard to Clause 6. 

Lord Hugh Cecil moved a number of amendments to 
some of the remaining 16 clauses, all of which were agreed 
to, and the clauses and the schedules were passed. 

Lord Hugh Cecil then moved that the Measure be 
recommitte( to an appointed committee of not more than 
12 persons, and that it be an instruction to the Standing 
Committee, in appointing this committee, that they select 
only members generally in sympathy with the purport of 
the Measure. He said they did not want to go over again 
the work of a Grand Committee, but to have a small com- 
mittee to attend to the work of drafting, and to come, if 
possible, to an agreed settlement with the opposition. 
The public outside were making a profound mistake in 
supposing that they were setting up for the first time the 
machinery for the union of benefices and the disposal of 
churches. ‘The machinery for this was already in exist- 
ence, and what they were doing was to set up machinery 
which they thought would be better than that in existence 
to meet difficulties which often arose. At present, 
benefices could not be united or churches disposed of 
without the consent of the patron or vestry. It needed 
hardly any argument to show that a better plan was to set 
up an impartial authority which would hear both sides and 
come to a reasonable conclusion. That was the plan sug- 
gested in the Measure. 

The Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson moved an amendment in- 
structing any committee appointed so to amend th 
Measure as to provide for the better safeguarding of 
ancient churches and Church treasures, especially in the 
- City of London. He said that Lord Hugh Cecil wished 
to meet all the objections of the critics, but he could not 
reconcile that with the proposed composition of the com- 
mittee. It was not advisable to bias the committee in one 
direction if they wanted to consult criti He rather 
thought the object was to get rid of ‘** tiresome Mr. Elli- 
son,” a sort of “‘ Cecil’s purge,’’ to get only those of the 
right faith on the committee. He did not think it would 
help the Bishop of London’s work in the City of London 
to have a committee of one particular complexion. ‘The 
only interpretation put upon that in the City would be 
that the iconoclastic zeal of the Bishop of London was not 
abated. It was regrettable that there was this cleavage be 
tween Art and the Church and between clergy and artists. 

Lord Hugh Cecil again emphasised that the proposed 
committee was intended to be what might be called a 
negotiating committee. 

Lord Parmoor appealed to Lord Hugh Cecil to with- 
draw the second part of h's motion containing an instruc- 
tion to the Standing Committee. 

Prebendary Sharpe, seconding this, also asked Mr. 
Atkinson to withdraw his amendment. 

The Dean of York said he was perfectly certain that the 
Assembly was unanimously anxious that the great value, 
not only to the City of London, but to the whole country, 
from the point of view of art and beauty, of some of its 
priceless buildings should be always recognised and have 
full importance given to them. He thought that ought to 
be emphasised, because there was an impression outside 
that the Assembly was not giving adequate attention to 
that aspect of the subject. 
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The Bishop of London said that to his mind some of 
their City churches were the glory of the world, and he 
would rather resign than that such a church as that of St. 
Bartholomew the Great should be touched. 

Lord Hugh Cecil said he was willing to withdraw his 
instruction so long as it was understood that the com- 
mittee was to be a negotiating committee. The motion for 
the appointment of a committee was agreed to.* 


With reference to the decision of the Assembly the 
following letter from Mr. A. R. Powys, the Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
appeared in The Times on 19 November :— 

‘The decision reached by the National Assembly 
this afternoon to refer the Union of Benefices and Dis- 
posal of Churches measure back to committee for recon- 
sideration will be probably approved by all your readers. 
If the revised measure confines its intentions to improving 
the spiritual service of the City of London, it will be 
generally welcomed. While it retains any clause which 
makes it possible for a small section to satisfy their desire 
to raise money by the sale of the site of any one of these 
churches, the measure will certainly meet with the opposi- 
tion, not only of societies like the one for which I write, 
but also of the majority of Londoners and of most people 
throughout the Empire who care for the ancient and 
beautiful things of the Church.”’ 

Sir Banister Fletcher, referring to the decision of the 
National Assembly, writes in The Times of 22 November : 
‘*'The decision as to the fate of the City churches is post- 
poned, but there is no finality about it. It is hardly even 
an armistice, but merely a period for further inquiry that 
has been reached, and more specious proposals may be 
evolved. ‘Those of us who claim that these threatened 
churches are the City’s heritage, not to be bartered away, 
must now be awake and alert to parry any fresh form of 
attack. We must continue our efforts and do our utmost to 
make sure that the case for the churches so ably advocated 
by The Times is met, not by ‘ insufficient safeguards,’ but 
by a final recognition that they must be left untouched and 
their use developed for the weekday workers of the City.”’ 





The London City Churches, a pamphlet which has just 
been compiled and issued by the London Society, in the 
hope of arousing greater public interest in these historic 
buildings, can be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, price ts. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES AND THE R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Charles Rosenthal, the President of the Institute 
of Architects of New South Wales, writes on 24 Septem- 
ber, in reply to a letter addressed to him by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute : 

‘“* Your letter was laid before our Council and before 
the members as a whole at our last genera! meeting. | 
now write to assure you that you may rely on the fullest 
measure of co-operation on the part of this Institute 
with the parent R.I.B.A. We feel that united effort 
will mean much for our profession generally throughout 
the Empire.” 


From The Times report. 
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STUDENTSHIP 


The Architect and Town Planning 


The Council of the Royal Institute desire to call the 

tention of all Members and Licentiates to the following 
\lemorandum which has been prepared by the Town 
anning Committee of the R.I.B.A. 

The need for architects to interest themselves in Town 
Planning, and, as far as possible, to associate themselves 
vith Town Planning proposals and procedure in the towns 
within which they practise, is very urgent. 

With the impetus that has been given to Statutory Town 
Planning since the passing of the Act of 1919 practically 
every town in England, with a population of 20,000 and 
over, is undertaking Town Planning. Many smaller towns 
and rural areas are doing likewise. 

But not only should architects study the problems in- 
volved, and associate themselves with the making of these 
Statutory schemes, either by acting as consultants to 
councils or as representing architectural interests, but 
they should also, in cases where towns are developing and 
where no Town Planning scheme is being prepared, urge 
on the making of a scheme. 

It might, perhaps, be useful to enumerate some of the 
mistakes that are likely to occur when a town is developed 
without proper planning. 

Frequently there is no sort of co-ordination between the 
proposals of different owners. It is nobody’s business to 
bring about co-operation, and, as a result, some streets lead 
nowhere, others take wrong directions, and, generally, no 
direct communication is secured. 

Streets when widened are not made wide enough and 
buildings require to be pulled down and set back many 
times over. Buildings are erected in positions that Town 
Planning proposals would show to be unsuitable, and 
where they are likely to be eventually obstructive, necessi- 
tating the constant deflection of streets from their proper 
course. 

The conditions that should be observed in designing a 
modern road for purposes of motor traffic are overlooked, 
and, as a result, streets are constructed with dangerous 
corners of too restricted widths, without reference to the 
safety of the pedestrian, and without preserving a neces- 
sary line of vision. 

In well-prepared Regional and Town Planning schemes, 
lines of communication between towns are improved and 
bye-pass roads are constructed round old villages so as 
to allow of safe and rapid communication by motor be- 


tween distant points. Bye-pass roads should also be con- 
structed to avoid the costly widening of old streets 
originally designed for a limited wheel traffic. 

Town Planning should assist in the preservation of 
buildings that are worth preserving, and should ensure 
that new bridges and buildings on important sites are of 
good architectural character and suited to their site. 

‘Town plans should fix the buidling lines and should 
determine the width and character of streets. 

In the design of roads it is all important that the road, 
when completed, shall not only afford the best transport 
facilities, but the completed thoroughfare should be a 
satisfactory one from the architectural point of view. 

The following principles are of general application :— 

1. Every town has an individuality and special features 
ot its own which should be expressed in its plan. 

2. Natural features of beauty and interest, such as hills, 
woods, important trees, streams and pools, should not only 
be preserved, but their existence should be emphasised 
and they should be regarded as important determining 
factors in the making of the plan. 

3. Main lines of transit should take the direction re- 
quired, always with reference to the contours of the land. 

4. The element of design—the art of combining many 
units in proper relation and proportion—is just as essential 
to success in planning a part of a town or suburb as it is in 
planning a large building ; mere geometrical planning is 
insufficient. 

5. Long straight streets, when adopted, should have a 
definite objective 

6. Lines of sight should in general be restricted to what 
the eye can easily take in. All views should as far as 
possible be framed in a suitable setting. 

7. The grouping and arrangement of the principal 
buildings and open spaces should be studied with a view 
to securing good architectural compositions, and no 
scheme of planning can be regarded as satisfactory unless 
there is a sufficiency of open spaces. 

‘To ensure that the foregoing points are observed, it is 
essential that Local Authorities should obtain the best 
professional advice, and it is very desirable that Councils 
should have an architectural adviser to work in collabora- 
tion with the engineer and surveyor. It is only in this 
way that the many aspects of Town Planning can be ade- 
quately dealt with and the best results secured. 





THE R.I.B.A. ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

1. The Subject set by the Jury for the R.I.B.A. Alfred 
Bossom Travelling Studentship is as follows :— 

A company is formed for the purpose of developing an 
island site 150 ft. by 100 ft. in the business quarter of a 
first-class provincial town of not less than 400,000 in- 
habitants. 

‘The student is required to name the town and the 
position of the site and to submit a scheme as architect to 
the Company which complies with the following con- 
ditions :— 

(a) He is to state the annual value of the site. 





(6) The property is to be developed to the best advan- 
tage, say, as a store, shop, offices, banks, etc., and the 
capital expended must be such as with its revenue will 
appeal to the public under current conditions. The 
capitalisation of the Company being stated in outline. 

(c) Local rates to be stated. 

(d) The height is to be left to the student, but is not to 
exceed 100 feet to the springing of the roof, but there may 
be two floors in the roof. 

(e) The Model Bye-Laws of the Ministry of Health or 
similar enactment must be assumed. 

(f) Promotion and legal expenses to be estimated at 
£2,000. 
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(g) Central heating must be provided. 

The scale of plans, elevations and sections is to be 
i. in. to 1 ft. No perspective drawing will be allowed, 
and no repetition of plans or elevations is required. Draw- 
ings may be lightly tinted in monochrome. 

"The report accompanying the plans must deal w ith the 
approximate cost of building and the financial return of the 
whole scheme. 

2, Associates of the Royal Institute who have not passed 
through one of the schools included in the competition are 
required to deliver their designs and reports (in com- 
petition for a Silver Medal) at the Royal Institute not later 
than 5 p.m. on Monday, 1 December 1924 
2. Schools of Architecture included in the competition 
are required to announce that Monday, 1 December 1924, 
is the closing date for the local Silver Medal Competitions 


The local Juries should meet as soon as possible after 


1 December 1924. The Silver Medal designs and Re- 


ports must be submitted to the Royal Institute not later 


than 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 31 December 1924 

4. In the case of schools not recognised for exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, the local award of a 
Silver Medal is subject to the approval of the Jury for the 
Gold Medal and Studentship. 


(Copies of this Programme may be obtained free at the 


R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1.) 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 5 NOVEMBER, 1923. 
THe Ciry CHURCHES 

It was decided to issue a public protest against the 
threatened demolition o City churches. 

-PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF NATURAL BEAUTY OR HIs- 
TORIC INTEREST. 

It was decided to join the Royal Academy, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the Society 
of Antiquaries in sending to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a proposal for exempting the owner of any places 
of natural beauty or of historic interest from Schedule A. 
of the Income Tax chargeable upon that property, pro- 
vided that he keeps the property in such repair as will 
prevent decay and allows reasonable access to members of 
the public who wish to enjoy the beauties of the place or to 
appreciate its historic interest. 

RoyaL COMMISSION ON FIRE BRIGADES AND FIRE PRE- 
VENTION. 

It was decided to appoint a joint Committee of members 
of the Practice and Science Standing Committees to collect 
and collate reports from the Allied Societies on the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Fire Brigades and Fire Pre- 
vention and to advise the Council as to any steps which it 
may be desirable to take in connection with the Report. 

Lay-OUT AND TOWN PLANNING COMPETITIONS. 

It was decided to take steps to arrange an early con- 
ference of representatives of the ‘Town Planning Institute 
the Town Planning Committee R.I.B.A., and the Com- 
petitions Committee R.I.B.A., to consider and report to 
the Council R.I.B.A. upon the whole question of Town 
Planning and Lay-out Competitions 

ILLEGAL Use oF R.I.B.A. AFFIX. 

It was decided to publish a note annually in the R.I.B.A. 

JouRNAL and the professional Press calling attention to the 
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fact that the use of the R.I.B.A. affix or of any affix sug- 

gesting membership of the R.I.B.A. by those who are not 

members of this body is illegal, and that if any cases are 

reported to the Council legal proceedings will be taken. 
‘THE CHARTER AND BYE-LAWS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb was appointed as an additional 
member of the Committee. 

Roapb AccEss TO THE LONDON Docks. 

It was decided to communicate with the Port of London 
Authority and the Minister of Transport to the effect that 
the Royal Institute is glad to note the probability of the 
above improvement, and will be glad to be assured that 
the work is likely to be proceeded with during the winter, 
especially in view of the employment that might be pro- 
vided. 

UNDERCUTTING OF FEEs. 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 24 a member was 
severely censured for quoting fees lower than those pre- 
scribed by the R.I.B.A. Scale in competition with other 
architects for an appointment under a public body. 

COMPETITIONS. 

A Licentiate was expelled for taking part in a Com- 

petition which had been banned by the R.I.B.A. 
R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

(a) Probationership.—It was decided to accept chemistry 
as an alternative to physics, mechanics, or higher mathe- 
matics in the qualifications for the probationership. 

(6) Town Planning.—It was decided to institute a 
special examination for members of the Royal Institute 
leading to a diploma in Town Planning. 

(c) Final Examination —The Board of Architectural 
Education reported to the Council that the following 
students of recognized schools exempted from the Final 
Examination had passed the Examination in Professional 
Practice : 

Brooke, Donald. 
Chambers, Isabel M. 
Cora, J. A. 
Crickmay, George H. 
Ferguson, James D. 
Fry, E. Maxwell. 


Hirst, Harold. 
Hutton, C. H. 
Hyslop, C. G. C. 
Knight, C. R. 
Musker, Doris. 
Raafat, Mohammed. 
Harrison, Edith Gillian. Sutherland, T. Scott. 
Higham, E. H. H. Vallis, R. W. H. 
(d) RI.B.A, (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarships —The 
Board of Architectural Education reported to the Council 
that the following awards had been made :— 
One Scholarship of £50 per annum to Mr. R. W. 
Donaldson, Liverpool University. 

One Scholarship of £25 per annum to Mr. R. H.'Turner, 
Liverpool University. 

One Scholarship of {£25 per annum to Mr. A. E. 
Cameron, Architectural Association. 

A renewal for the year 1923-1924 of the Scholarship of 

£25 awarded in 1922 to Mr. C. H. Hutton. 

(e) RI.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship at the Archi- 
tectural Association.—The Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion reported that they had approved the award of the 
Studentship of {£50 to Mr. Arthur Edwin Cameron. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) ‘The nominations of 21 candidates for the Fellowship 
and 30 for the Associateship were approved. 

(6) Mr. F. E. F. Bailey (elected Associate 1879, Fellow 
1905) was transferred to the Retired Fellowship. 
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Notices 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1923-24 will be held on Monday, 3 December, 1923, at 
8 p.m., at g Conduit Street, W.1, for the following pur- 
poses :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 19 November, 1923 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose names were published in the JOURNAL 
for 20 October, 1923 (pp. 655-56), and 10 November, 1923 
(pp. 30-31). 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
7 JANUARY, 1924. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
17 December, 1923. 

AS FELLOWS (6). 

\SHTON : ARTHUR, P.A.S.I. [A. 1920], Clifton Chambers 
Wood Street, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea ; 1 Caryl Road, St. 
Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 

BrocKLesBY: JOHN SypNeEY [A. 1905], Long Lodge, Merton 
Park, S.W.19. 

Carus-WILSON : CHARLES DENNy [.4. 1909], The University, 
Sheffield. 

ELton: Percie Ion, F.S.I. [A. 1910], District Surveyor for 
Wandsworth West, Bank Chambers, 85 High Street, 
Wandsworth, S.W.18; ‘ Carleton,” Lightclitfe Road, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 

FRERE : Eustace CorrigE [A. 1890], 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.2; The Charterhouse, (harterhouse Square, E.C.1. 

HaNscoMB : CHARLES ERNEST (A. 1910], Station Approach, 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 

AS ASSOCIATES (2). 

BuTLer: AusTIN RIcHARD [Special War Examination], 84 
William Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

Hatt : ALEXANDER SERGEANT [Special War Examination], 360 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Competitions 


EASTLEIGH : NEW ASSEMBLY HALL AND EX- 
TENSIONS TO COUNCIL HALL. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in this Competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute for Archi- 
tectural Competitions. 

NEW LAW COURTS, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the Conditions 
of the above Competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Members and 
lLicentiates are advised to take no part in the Competition. 

RYDE PAVILION. 
The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has expelled a Licentiate for taking part in the above- 

‘entioned Competition, which had been banned on the 
ground that its Conditions were not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. 


NOTICES 





ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 


The Board of Architectural Education desire to draw 
attention to the following decision of H.M. Board of 
Education with reference to Technical Teachers’ Quali- 
fications :— 

ARCHITECTURE.—H.M. Board of Education recognise 
the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. (if awarded after passing 
the Examinations of the Institute) as the equivalent to 
degrees of Universities in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Mr. Cyrit A. Farry [4.] has changed his address to 19 Bedford 


Square, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 2420, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
ARCHITECT'S AssISTANT shortly disengaged, at present assisting 
M.S.A., A.R.I.B.A., City Architects. Sketch plans, working draw- 
ings, details, measuring existing buildings, levelling, draft specifi 


cations, etc., with good general office routine. Reply Box 8023, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

LICENTIATE, experienced in London work, seeks an engagement 
as assistant. Accustomed to preparing working drawings and 
specifications with calculations for structural steelwork. Thorough 
knowledge of London Building Acts.—Box 3123, c/o Secretary, 


R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A., at present in temporary engagement, desires perma- 
nent appointment, London or Southern home counties preferred 
Ex-R.A. Schools student ; 20 years’ varied experience, including 
London F.R.I.B.A.’s both classic and domestic work, also three 
years resident on large public works; recent experience on Bank 
and Garage work. Small capital available; would conside1 
acquiring partnership in established firm after probationary period. 
Box 1703, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 

A.R.LB.A., with considerable experience, would be pleased to 
hear of an Architect requiring an Assistant with a definite view to 
ulti nate partnership ; would be quite prepared to make preliminary 
atranzements to show suitability-—-Apply Box 1911, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Minutes II 


At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1923-1924, held at the Royal Society of Medicine on Monday, 
19 November 1923, at8 p.m. Mr. J. A. Gotch, President, in 
the chair. The attendance book was signed by 26 Fellows 
(including 9 Members of the Council), 35 Associates (including 
t Member of the Council), 8 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Associate, and 
a very large number of visitors. The Minutes of the meeting 
held on 5 November 1923 having been taken as read were 
confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest [F.], having read a Paper on “‘ The 
Rebuilding of Ypres ”’ and illustrated it by lantern slides, a 
discussion ensued, and on the motion of General the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Cavan, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, seconded 
by H.E. the Belgian Ambassador, and supported by H.E. the 
French Ambassador, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Forrest by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 9.45 p.m. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication.—1923 :—10th, 24th November ; Sth, 
22nd December. 1924: 12th, 26th January; oth, 23rd Feb- 
ruary ; 8th, 22nd March; 5th, 26th April; roth, 24th May; 
sth, 28th June; r2th July; 16th August; 20th September; 
18th October. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


BICENTENARY MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, a.pD. 1632-1723. PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., AND A DEDICATION BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., 
P.P.R.1.B.A. 

A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in R.J.B.A. Journal : ‘“‘ This handsome volume, published under the auspices of the 
R.1.B.A., is a notable tribute to the memory of Wren. . . . Anyone who reads this volume from cover to cover will 
know pretty well all there is to be known about Wren. It is a good deal more than we know about any other architect. 

This book is a proof that architects are still moving on the lines laid down by the great reformer who died two 
hundred years ago.”’ 

Mr. Fiske Kimball in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects : ‘“‘ At last there is a good book on Wren 
—Wren the man and Wren the architect. The Bicentenary Memorial volume published under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A. is by long odds the best work about him. The older books, indeed, left much to be desired. . . . Now we 
have a well-rounded work covering with authority the many aspects of Wren’s genius. It is written by men who know. 
The illustrations are far from the usual repetitions of the familiar. . . . For the City Churches there is notably the series 
of fine old water colours, showing in some cases buildings now destroyed. . . . The illustrations are not merely informa- 
tive to the practitioner, but give something of a collector’s flavour. Numerous old engravings have been reproduced as 
line cuts in harmony with the text.” 

* C.H.R.”’in the Manchester Guardian: ‘This is a notable book, both for its contents and the manner of its pro- 
duction. . . . this great, handsome, and very beautifully printed volume, . . . The general and cumulative view of 
Wren and his work which this book gives . . . is certainly sufficiently impressive.” 

Mr. A. R. Powys in the London Mercury : ‘‘ It contains eighteen essays on as many aspects of Wren’s life and works. 
In these circumstances it is surprising to find so little overlapping of subject matter. . . . The book is well produced. 
The surface occupied by printing in relation to the page is a renewed source of pleasure as each leaf is turned.” 

Sunday Times : ‘“‘ No handsomer volume has been issued for many years past from the European press than this 
sumptuous tribute to the memory of the greatest of English architects. The letterpress includes studies of Wren and his 
work from a large variety of points of view, contributed by writers best qualified to bear testimony to the soundness and 
brilliancy of his diversified genius as architect, astronomer, biologist, merchant adventurer, scientific inventor, and 
Member of Parliament. Wren was not only a great Englishman ; he was as passionate a lover of London as Samuel 
Johnson himself, and 

ght of things that here befall 
Can touch a spirit among things divine 

one may imagine him exulting in the knowledge that all pecuniary profit arising from the sale of this splendid volume 

will go to the fund established for the purpose of conserving in its pristine beauty the greatest of his achievements, St. 

Paul’s Cathedral. The illustrations of the book are numerous and beautiful, and the entire volume is worthy of its sub- 

ject and of the generous enthusiasm for the fame of a great artist and great citizen of which it is the outcome.” 

Observer : ‘‘ It is sumptuously produced, it is most generously and sympathetically illustrated, and it illuminates 
the subject in countless ways both for the expert and for the layman.” 

Morning Post: ‘‘ The book is a joy in itself. The essays it contains are authoritative (yet never dull), and these 
and the fine coloured plates and drawings commemorate, incidentally, the group of famous craftsmen, such as Grinling 
Gibbons, who helped in the creation of St. Paul’s—the only cathedral of the first rank which was completed within the 
life-time of its designer.” 

Daily Mail : ‘“* A worthy monument to the great architect.” 

Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ A worthy monument to Wren, so lavishly illustrated that it presents an unexampled pictorial 
record of his achievement.” 

The Builder : ‘“‘ We congratulate all concerned on the production of the work, which is a fitting addition to the many 
recent tributes of admiration of a great man. The volume contains the reproduction of more original documents than 
have been published in any previous volume.”’ 

The Architect : “‘ An attractive and interesting tribute. . . . The book is exceedingly well produced and illus- 
trated.” 

The Architect's Journal : “‘ The whole immense range of Wren’s activities is covered in the memorial volume, which 
is liberally illustrated, well printed, and altogether sumptuously and fittingly produced.” 





Editions are issued as follows: SUBSCRIBERS’ EDITION, bound in buckram, 5 guineas net ; EDITION DE LUxE, 
limited to 250 copies, bound in vellum, numbered and signed, 8 guineas net. 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS FROM THE SALE OF THE BOOK WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL PRESERVATION FUND. 
The Special Twenty-five Guinea Edition, limited to 50 copies, has only recently been issued. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD LONDON, E.C.4 
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